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BRILLIANTS 

FROM 

BISHOP BROOKS. 



Of the essential life of tlie Church, of the 
truly living Church, what can we say but this ? 
that it is that v,*hich most completely feels 
that it was made for men, not men for it ; 
which, therefore, lives only as it lives in 
them ; which strives for nothing but to open 
more and more the channels of life from 
Christ to them? In such a church and such 
a church alone can be real unity. To be full 
of such a care for, and spirit of servantship 
to, the human soul, is the only power that 
can keep our own Church one in the midst 
of all her distractions. No outer bond of 
history ot government can permanently hold 
her. Only thb common purpose, freely work- 
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limited company who own its pews. It 
would not be a Christian parish if it har- 
bored such a thought. No, let the world 
come in. Let all men hear, if they will, the 
truths we love. Let no soul go unsaved 
through any selfishness of ours. 

This is the modern notion of a Church, — 
not luxury, but work. 

Any man or any institution which attempts 
a great religious work in behalf of the grow- 
ing generations of a country, must undertake, 
as preparatory to it, and as a necessary part 
of it, a great moral work as well. A faithful 
ministry, we hold, must not merely declare 
the Saviour, but must attack and beat down 
those special sins which stand in the very 
doorways and keep the Saviour out of the 
hearts of men. 

The Church has been spread by force, but 
Christianity never. To try to think of ex- 
tending a faith by force, is to try to think a 
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contradiction. It is like thinking of raising 
enthusiasm with levers, or crushing genius 
with sledge-hammers. The tools have no 
relation to the material or the task. 

I LOOK round on the work to do, and I do 
not believe that either Episcopalianism or 
Methodism or Presbyterianism or Baptism is 
going to assert the victory of Christianity over 
sin, the opening of the barred citadel of 
wickedness in this our land. The Church 
of Christ, simple, unimpeded, armed pow- 
erfully because armed lightly, the essential 
Church of Christ must make the first entrance. 
Then let us have up our methods of denomi- 
national government, and each, in the way 
that he thinks most divine, strive for the per- 
fected dominion of our one great Lord. 

The everlasting principle remains, that 
no moral authority or doctrinal correctness 
or spiritual impulse can last from generation 
to generation unimpaired, unless it incorpo- 
rates itself in some recognized manifestation, 
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We make too little always of the phys- 
ical. . . . Who shall say that even with 
David, the son of Jesse, there was not a 
physical as well as a spiritual culture id the 
struggle with the lion and the bear which 
occurred among the slieepfolds, out of which 
God took him to be the ruler of his people!' 

There is a certain widespread nervous- 
ness and fear of giving force any true place 
in the world. It seems a horrible intruder, 
soon, we pray, to be cast out. And yet 
force is as truly the companion of reason as 
body is of spirit. Righteous force is the 
reaction of truth upon apposing matter. 



r draw my picture of the perfect 
and perfectly effective man or state, unless I 
lodge the tenderest sympathy and the wisest 
judgment in a strong, healthy body that 
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shall compel respect and demand obedience 
when the higher powers fail. 

From his boyhood up he [Abraham Lin- 
coln] lived in direct and vigorous contact 
with men and things, not as in older states 
and easier conditions with words and theo- 
ries ; and both his moral convictions and his 
intellectual opinions gathered from that con- 
tact a supreme degree of that character by 
which men knew him — that character which 
is the most distinctive possession of the best 
American nature — that almost indescriba- 
ble quality which we call in general clearness 
or truth, and which appears in the physical 
structure as health, in the moral constitution 
as honesty, in the mental structure as saga- 
city, and in the region of active life as prac- 
ticalness. 

This truth comes to us more and more 
the longer that we live, that on what field or 
in what uniform, or with what aims we do 
our duty, matters very little, or even what 
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our duty is, great or small, splendid or ob- 
scure. Only to find our duty certainly anc 
somewhere, somehow do it faithfully, makes 
us good, strong, happy, and useful men, anc 
tunes our lives mto some feeble echo of the 
life of God. 

God wastes no history. In every age and 
every land He is working for the elucidation 
of some moral truth, some riper culture foi 
the character of man. 

I PLEAD with you for all that makes strong 
citizens. First, clear convictions, deep, care- 
ful, patient study of the government under 
which we live, until you not merely believe it 
is the best in all the world, but know why 
you believe. And then a clear conscience, as 
clear in private interests, as much ashamed 
of public as of private sin, as ready to hate 
and rebuke and vote down corruption in the 
state, in your own party, as you would be in 
your own store or church ; as ready to bring 
the one as the other to the judgment of a 
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li^ngGod. And then unselfishness : an ear- 
nest and exalted sense that you are for the 
land, and not alone the land for you ; some- 
thing of the self-sacrifice which they showed 
who died for us from '6i to '65. And then 
activity: the readiness to wake and watch 
and do a citizen's work untiringly, counting 
it as base not to vote at an election, not to 
work against a bad official, or to work for a 
good one, as it would have been to shirk 
a battle in the war. Such strong citizenship 
let there be among us ; such knightly doing 
of our duties on the field of peace. 

Truth in her armor is apt to be a very 
clumsy giant. Men will forget or deny what 
must be our belief all through, that the 
divine mission of force implies that force has 
no mission save for divine tasks, none for the 
mere brutalities of selfishness, or ambition, 
or jealousy, or worldly rage ; none for the 
mere punctilios of national dignity. 

Force has no right here in the world ex- 
cept as it is simply truth in armor. 

19 
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It is not necessary to excuse all our peo- 
ple's early or later treatment of the Indian. 
From earliest to latest — from the Pilgrim 
times down to the Indian policies of these, 
last days — there is too much that never can 
be excused. 

Lo ! it dawns upon you that the Church is 
not to be made, that the Church is here al- 
ready. In the aggregate of all this Christly 
life you have the Church of Christ, just as 
truly as in the aggregate of human existence 
you have humanity. One has no more to be 
made than the other. Both exist in their 
components. 

The Romish idea is that the Church thinks 
and struggles and receives help and revela- 
tion. The Protestant idea is that thought and 
struggle and help and light come to the Man. 

The living souls must go before the living 
Church, which has no life except in them. 
. . . Churches live in their souls. Oh, the 
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old struggles, so endless and so fruitless, that 
history has to show, of men and times that 
tried to keep a Church alive without caring 
for the life of souls ; men and times which 
seem to have strangely fancied that there was 
a certain power of vitality in the very Church 
itself, so that every soul on earth might cease 
to receive inflow of Christ and yet somehow 
the Church live on ! It is the danger of the 
ecclesiastical spirit. It is the danger for all 
Churchmen and all Church times to fear. 

The Church, whose purpose in being is 
merely to feed her children's life and so in- 
crease her own, may harm the very life that 
she was meant to cultivate. This is nothing 
strange. Nothing is so likely to stop a stream 
of water as the broken or displaced fragments 
of the very earthen pipe through which it 
was meant to flow. 

If a Church, in any way, by hindering the 
free play of human thoughtfulness upon re- 
ligious things, by clothing with mysterious 
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tftvetence, and so shutting out from the 
^p^'ion of thought and study, acts and truths 
which can be thoroughly used only as thev 
are growingly understood, by limiting within 
hard and minute and invariable doctrinal 
statements the variety of the relations of the 
human experience to God, if, in any such 
way, a Church hinders at all the free inflow 
of every new light which God is waiting to 
give to the souls of men as fast as they are 
ready to receive it, jusl so far she blinds and 
wrongs her children's intelligence and weak- 
ens her own vitality. This is the suicide of 
Dogmatism. 

If, again, a Church, in any way, sets any 
technical command of hers to stand so across 
the path, that a command of God cannot get 
free access to the will of any of the least of 
all God's people ; if there be, as there has 
been again and again, a system of ecclesias- 
tical morality different from the eternal 
morality which lies above the Church, be- 
tween the soul and God, a morality which 
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hides some eternal duties and wii 
eternal sins, just so far as there 
obliquity turning aside the straigli 
ray that is darting right from ilie 
the God-soul to the will of the Man-soul, just 
so far the Church maims and wrongs her 
children's consciences, and weakens her own 
vitality. Thb is the suicide of Corruption. 

Again, if the symbols of the Church, 
nhich ought to convey God's love to man, 
become so hard that the love does not find 
its way ihrough them, and they stand as 
splendid screens between the Soul and the 
Love, or have such a positive character of 
their own. so far forget their simple duty of 
pure transparency and mere transmission, 
that they send the Love down to the Soul 
colored with themselves, formalized and arti- 
ficial ; if the Church dares either to limit into 
certain material channels, or to bind to cer- 
tain forms of expression, that love of God 
which is as spiritual and as free as God, 
then yet again she is false to her duty, she 
23 
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binds and wrongs her children's loving hearts, 
and once again she weakens her own vitality. 
This is the suicide of Formalism. 

The waves that crest themselves with 
angry foam, and beat and beat and beat 
from sunrise round to sunrise endlessly 
upon the stubborn beach, are the most visi- 
ble agents of the work that is done. But who 
will find anything but thankfulness, if once in 
every world-day the great hand of the Maker 
and the Watcher is put down under the great 
mass of the sea itself, and the deep tide of 
Christian law and Christian truth, with all the 
waves running their eager races on its bosom, 
is driven, mightily, silently, farther up than 
any wave had reached upon the conquered 
shore ? Who will complain if Christian 
union, for certain purposes, in certain efforts, 
develops a new sort of power that the "^V 
rower individuality of denominational life has 
not attained ? ^ 

This great and gracious nature tempts 
with all her alluring motherliness to bowl 
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will to hers and use her only in obedience to 
her own laws. But if I refuse, she flings her 
tempest at me, or she sinks my ship, or 
scorches my unshielded head with her fiery 
suns, or paralyzes me with disease, and com- 
pels me back into the obedience from which 
I foolishly and arrogantly tried to escape. 

Everywhere this earnestness of desire 
that truth should work, should move, should 
go. And what then ? Why, of necessity, 
that if in going it should meet perhaps some 
obstinate resistance which will not yield, then 
it must break down. The brute circumstance 
must not tyrannize over and stop the progress 
of the spiritual essence. 

Once accept this supreme importance of 
truth, and every part of our nature becomes 
anxious for the preservation of the testimo- 
nies of God. The great doctrines of our 
faith become the great pillars of our life. 

All union between such complicated in- 
dividualities as men involves surrender, the 
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temporary stripping off of non-essentials that 
the essential may go on and do its work un- 
hindered. Afterward, in the later stages of 
its labor, each portion of the union may 
resume its non-essentials, which are not there- 
fore non-imporlants. 

The simple natures and forces will always 
be the most pliant ones. Water bends and 
shapes itself to any new channel. Air folds 
and adapts itself to each new figure. They 
are the simplest and the most infinitely active 
things in nature. So this nature, in very 
virtue of its simplicity, must be also free, 
always fitting itself to each new need. It 
will always start from the most fundamental 
and eternal conditions, and work in the 
straightest even altliough they be the newest 
ways to the present prescribed purpose. In 
one word it must be broad and independent 
and radical. 

Pkrfect truth consists not merely in the 
right constituents of charai^ef, but in their 
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right and intimate conjunclion. This 
of the mental and moral into a life of adi 
able simplicity is what we most admin, 
cliildren, but in them it is unsettled and Im- 
practical. But wlien it is preserved 
manhood, deepened into reliability and Jiji- 
turity, it is that glorified child likeness, ilia 
high and reverend simplicity which 
and baffles the most accomplished 
and is chosen by God to fill his purposes 
when he needs a ruler for his people of faith- 
ful and true heart. 



When shall we learn that with all true 
men it is not what they intend to do, but it 
is what the qualities of their natures bind 
them to do, that determines their career ? 

TRt;TH and justice are in their very nature 
mighty and intolerant, and must fight with 
and conquer felsehood and sin in any region 
of this many-regioned universe where they 
may meet. 

27 
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The true future does not repeat but en- 
larges the present. And every present which 
accepts this law accepts with it its appointed 
work, to gather the stones and the timbers 
for the temples which the future is to build. 
It makes this the principle on which it pro- 
ceeds in training a new generation. It dis- 
ciplines the child with reverence, as destined 
to a completer life than the parent. It 
transcends selfishness, and prejudice, and 
jealousy, and, with a large and loving hope, 
a complete faith in human progress, it ima- 
gines no perfection for itself except this rela- 
tive one of perfectly filling its place in the 
gradual perfection of the whole. 



You will see how this truth, which makes 
the teacher in this great world-school always 
recognize that the scholar is to have larger 
work than his to do, will make all education 
of necessity a profound and thorough thing. 
It insists on teaching principles and truths, 
and is not satisfied with just imposing forms. 

28 
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A GOVERNMENT is an incorporated, an 
embodied truth. Get any high idea about 
it, get beyond the thought that a nation is 
just a multitude of men who have happened 
to come together in a certain country, and 
who have bargained among themselves not 
to hurt each other, not to rob and kill each 
other, and you must come to this, that every 
nation is a divine utterance before the world 
of certain principles, of providence, of broth- 
erhood, of justice, of the divine and human 
lives. The highest conception of the state, 
as of the world, is that it is an uttered 
thought of God, a certain colossal utterance 
of truth. 

The healthy state, like the healthy human 
body, can tolerate nothing within it that will 
not become part and parcel of itself, ready to 
share its fortunes, ready to do its work. A 
scholarship which tries to live in the state 
and yet not be of it, setting itself apart, fas- 
tidious, critical, captious, however thorough 
or elegant it may be, is mischievous. The 

29 
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politician who lives the life to which all poli- 
ticians tend, of isolation from the common 
public interests, thinking that the state and 
government are things for him to use, and 
not that he is their instrument; that they 
exist for him, not he for them, — he is a 
terrible curse always. May God rid us of 
him speedily. 

When we look at Washington, we are at 
once struck by seeing how in him, who rep- 
resented as a military man the force of the 
new ideas which were at work, we have also 
as a thinker, as a statesman and political 
philosopher, the clearest example of the rea- 
son of which that force was the expression. 
Often the two are disunited. One man does 
the thinking, another man does the fighting. 
One man develops the idea in the closet, and 
another makes it forcible upon the field. 
Rarely have the two so met in one man. 
Washington was at once the clearest thinker 
and the most effective soldier of our Revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

30 
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The countless assaults of a speculative I 
time, testing every approach, bringing I 
manifold artillery of modern knowledge to) 
bear, calling both the frivolity and the ( 
nestness of our strange age to its aid, enlisting fl 
an internal treason as well as an external V 
enmity — no wonder that they make the J 
boldest fear sometimes. The i 
scending, the floods are coming, the winds Fi 
are blowing and beating, and when loose 
houses are sliding off the slippery sand on 
every side of them, no wonder that the dwell- 
ers in the house upon the rock, with dazzled 
eyes, think sometimes that they see their own 
foundation waver. And yet the case does 
not seem hard to understand. 

Christianity is one and everlasting. Its 
work of salvation for man's soul is the same 
blessed work forever. But its relation to the 
world's life at large must be forever changing 
with the changes of that world's needs and 
seekings. The larger applications of Chris- 
tianity miast of necessity be from time to time 
31 
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readjusted, and in their readjustments its 
power may be temporarily obscured or unrec- 
ognized as it passes into new forms of exhibi- 
tion. Is it strange, then, in a day of read- 
justments such as ours, when so many forms 
are going to pieces, so many old relations 
broken up and changed for new ones, when 
so many of the accidents of Christianity are 
being taken down, that men should be ready 
enough to think that Christianity itself is worn 
out and obsolete? 

Meanwhile, what can we do but keep alive 
by earnest and continual utterance those 
truths which we believe, no matter how 
utterly men may disown their names, are 
doing the work of the world all the while? 
This is one of the great values of such a time, 
that it sifts and ordinates truths, and makes 
us find out which are the few precious ones 
that we will not let go at any risk. 

And when we look about and ask. How 
can we best preserve these truths? I think 
there can be but one answer. The highest 

32 
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truth has always found its own best guardians. 
Christ Himself pointed to the younger gen- 
eration that was growing up about Him, and 
declared its hands to be the place where His 
gospel would be safest, purest, and most 
fruitful. Other years have their work to do 
— old age, and middle manhood, and the 
fresh enterprise of originating youth. But, 
after all, these are not the surest guardians 
of truth. 

It was not far from the time when this 
Church [Trinity Church, Boston] was found- 
ed, that Bishop Butler wrote in England 
words which seem strange, I think, to us as 
we read them now. He said, ** It has come 
to be taken for granted, by many persons, 
that Christianity is not so much a matter of in- 
quiry, but that it is now at length discovered 
to be fictitious." And, after all that, see what 
life came out of what men called dead. A 
great many people are saying now what 
people used to say in Bishop Butler's day, 
but it is no truer now than it was then. 

33 
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Life can only be truly communicated by 
truly living methods. Nothing else will do. 
This takes all power away from mere ma- 
chineries, from the highest to the lowest. 



Through our Others' wisdom and devo- 
tion, we must become wiser and more de- 
voted than they. Friends, we must rise to 
thoughts beyond our fathers, or we are not 
our fathers' worthy children. Not to do in 
our days just what our fathers did long ago, 
but to live as truly up to our light as our 
fathers lived up to theirs, — thai is what it 
is to be worthy of our fothers. 

The man of the nineteenth century thicks 
very differently from the man of the eigh- 
teenth, but the love with which he worships 
Ooi, n the Bavpi! love. The evangelical 
has different dogni^is from the old Georgian 
Churchman, but tliey Low before the same 
t the same temptations 
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A MAN is always more precious than his 
work. 

That men should be true to their best 
convictions, and to their simple duty, this is 
the blessing that gives all blessings with it, 
and is the fountain of all charity and prog- 
ress. 

You have seen fathers, not cultivated or 
educated men, who just accepted it as their 
task to gather the materials of a cultivated 
and educated life for their children. Not 
for them to build the gracious beauty or the 
massive strength of scholarly attainment; 
but they were content to get everything 
ready, and then lay the work of construc- 
tion into their children's hands, in whose 
fulfilment of their wise ambitions they them- 
selves should live again. And so it is in 
human history. Age gathers materials for 
age. One century with slow and painful 
labor beats out a few crude ideas, which lie 
like David's logs of wood and blocks of 
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toiie and seem merely to cumber the 
rqupd. A new century comes, and, in- 
riting the unfinished plan, it takes these 
crude ideas, and, lo, they are just what it 
needs. It finds them hewn to fit each other, 
and out of them it builds the compact and 
graceful beauty of its institutions. 



Truths are the roots of duties. A root- 
less duty, one that has no truth below it out 
of which it grows, has no life, and will have 



no growth. 



Men talk about morality as one thing, and 
religion as another. Sometimes they pit 
them one against the other, as if there were 
some sort of natural antagonism between the 
two. We take a higher ground, insisting 
that there can be no such thing as morality 
without religion, and that morality becomes 
more and more genuine just in proportion as 
religion becomes more and more sound and 
true. We do not believe in any reform which 
finds its whole motive within the region of 
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human relations. We look for the perma- 
nent success of no effort, however noble its 
appointed aim may be, which does not draw 
its impulse from some association of human- 
ity with a power and a will above its own. 

A Truth starts on its way across the 
world, sent by God to possess the world; 
and that truth meets its obstacles, — obsti- 
nate and resisting men. It lays itself against 
the wills of those men. By every method of 
approach, through the affections and the con- 
science and the sense of beauty, and in every 
other way, it tries to get power over those 
wills and make them yield to it. It tries to 
rule the will and so to reach the actions 
which will be spontaneously obedient when 
the will has once submitted. It largely suc- 
ceeds. That is the success it most desires. 
But when its efforts of persuasion and con- 
viction have failed to remove any one ob- 
stinate enemy out of its path, what then? 
Surely, unless physical force be of a wholly 
immoral nature, we must believe that God 
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has so arranged his universe that this be- 
leaguered and hindered truth may claim the 
powers that can compel the action even 
when they cannot turn the will, and force out 
of its way an enemy who will not turn ijito a 
friend. 

So again of every sacred rite which, through 
the senses, opens a way for power to reach 
the heart. It is machinery still. The sen- 
suous impression may make the soul recep- 
tive, no doubt it does, to some of the more 
external messages of God. But the impres- 
sion itself is not soul-life. It is not a new 
birth, though its frightened or ecstatic shiver 
is easily enough mistaken for another Gene- 
sis. 

The time must come when Religion shall 
no longer make artificial virtues and vices of 
her own, and when with more unsparing 
tongue she shall detect and praise or de- 
nounce those virtues and vices which are 
essential and eternally the same. Then a 
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thousand rills of life will be open into her 
which are closed to-day, and she will live a 
thousand-fold. 

If behind muscles, and blood, and brain, 
you know that there is a vital force, which 
utters itself through them, but which is an- 
other thing than they, which would live even 
if they were dead, then it is not strange to 
say that behind all morality, and order, and 
rites, and work, and preaching, there is a 
vital power of the Church, which utters itself 
through them, but which is another thing 
than they, without which they were dead, but 
which might live though every one of them 
should die. That life-power is Christ always 
entering into the Church, as truth, and guid- 
ance, and love ; and always passing out from 
the Church into humanity by the otherwise 
dead functions, vitalized by Him, of teaching 
and government, and active work. 
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